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A Study of Indiana University Withdrawals 
M. T. EATON 


Or the thousands of students who matriculate each year at the 
various universities and colleges, many leave after a relatively short 
period of time, often to forsake college life and its opportunities for- 
ever. The question naturally arises as to why such comparatively 
large numbers of students withdraw from college. Is it because of 
intellectual incapacity or lack of social adjustment on the part of the 
student, or does the fault lie with the institutions of learning in 
failing to provide adequate educational facilities or in neglecting to 
stimulate students in such a way as to make them want to continue 
their college careers? 


RELATED STUDIES 


Many institutions have been concerned about this problem and a 
number have made studies of their withdrawals in the hope of dis- 
covering the cause back of them. Some of these investigations arrive 
at concurring conclusions, but they are not all in agreement with 
each other or with the findings of the present study. 

Jordan (3) reports that 38 per cent of the freshmen at the 
University of North Carolina who matriculated during the years stud- 
ied dropped out of school before or at the end of two years. The 
withdrawing students fell below the other students in the University 
both in mental ability and in scholastic achievement. In over 50 per 
cent of the withdrawals, poor scholarship was given as the primary 
reason, while other causes mentioned affected comparatively few cases. 

Moon (8) lists 18 different reasons for leaving school that were 
given by 278 freshmen who withdrew from the University of Chicago. 
Financial difficulties were the cause of about one third of the with- 
drawals. Other leading causes in order of prominence were health, 
dissatisfaction with college, home conditions, low scholarship, and em- 
ployment. Moon also discovered that 17.2 per cent of the withdrawals 
had previously enrolled in other colleges and universities. 

Cuff (2) lists low intelligence, low scholarship, lack of applica- 
tion, poor health, and previous background as the chief reasons for 
the 292 freshman withdrawals he studied. 

Bowman (1) does not seem to emphasize health and finance as 
major factors. He apparently believes that the principal causes for 
withdrawal are to be found with the schools rather than with the 
students. It is his opinion that colleges do not offer suitable cur- 
ricula to satisfy student needs. However, he includes the inability 
of some students to adjust to college life as an important factor in 
withdrawal. 

Smith (9) also assigns a part of the blame to the universities 
and their faculties. Failure of college faculties to understand fresh- 
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men and their needs is to him a major factor in student withdrawals. 
He also lists the complete environmental changes which students face 
when entering college as making for inability to adjust themselves. 
Smith agrees, however, that many students who withdraw are not 
of college calibre as measured by present university requirements. 

Williams (12) made an analysis of the academic records of 1,026 
students who did not return to the University of Michigan. Most 
of these students withdrew at the end of their second semester in 
college. He reports that withdrawing students are generally low in 
scholarship. 

Snyder (10) made a study of 3,000 withdrawals in Los Angeles 
City College. He says that almost half of those studied reported 
that they left college to enter employment. Other reasons given 
frequently by the group were illness, scholastic failure, and change 
of residence. 

Wagner (11) made a study of student mortality among home 
economics freshmen at the University of Minnesota. In three years 
about one third of the students had withdrawn. Of these, 34 per cent 
left because they were more interested in other courses and 20 per 
cent withdrew because of insufficient funds. Wagner makes a plea 
for better vocational guidance of prospective college students. 

MecNeeley (5) estimates that 45 per cent of students who with- 
draw from universities do not enter school again. In another study 
(6) he made an analysis of the reasons given for the withdrawal 
of over 9,000 students. These students represented 24 universities, 
14 under public and 10 under private control. Among the causes for 
withdrawal, low scholarship, financial difficulties, and lack of interest 
head the list, but the reasons for 45 per cent of the withdrawals 
could not be determined. Failure in academic work seems to be a 
more prominent cause in public than in private institutions, while in 
private schools financial difficulties head the list. 

Probably the most elaborate report on student withdrawals is 
found in a bulletin of the United States Office of Education (4), a 
cooperative study of 25 universities. Data were collected on over 
15,000 students during a four-year period. The investigators making 
this study concluded that only about one third of the students who 
enter the university obtain degrees. Over 30 per cent of withdrawals 
leave before or at the end of the freshman year, with the percentage 
gradually declining through the sophomore, junior, and senior years. 
Of the students in Arts and Sciences, as many as 67 per cent of the 
students studied withdrew, while only 35 per cent withdrew in the 
Law schools. Failure in college work seems to be the predominant 
factor for withdrawal. Other leading factors reported are financial 
difficulties, distance from home, place of lodging, outside work, and 
lack of interest in college work. An interesting fact is that the 
students entering college at a comparatively young age have the highest 
percentage of their number remaining in school. 

These various investigations show the withdrawal of students 
to be an important problem that is as yet unsolved by universities. 
The fact that a large number of those who withdraw do so at the 
end of the semester, without giving definite reasons, makes it rather 
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difficult to determine and analyze the real causes for the group as a 
whole. However, among those whose reasons for leaving school are 
known, such factors as low scholarship, financial difficulties, and 
lack of interest seem to predominate, according to the above investi- 
gators. 

The present study, based on a group of students withdrawing 
from Indiana University, is made in an attempt to learn whether the 
same general conditions are found among withdrawals at this insti- 


tution as are found among such students at other colleges and uni- 
versities. 


SUBJECTS 


The subjects of this investigation were a group of 861 under- 
graduate students who were enrolled in Indiana University during 
the school year 1939-40 but withdrew from the University during or 
at the end of that school year. Of the 861 students, 528 were men 
and 333 were women. These represent a little over 18 per cent of 
all undergraduate students enrolled in 1939-40. 

The high schools from which these students graduated varied in 
enrollment from 48 to 6,605. About one fifth of the subjects were 
from schools with a total high school enrollment of less than 200, 
while over 10 per cent came from large high schools having enroll- 
ments of over 2,000. The group therefore represents no particular- 
sized high school. 

The names, class level, home address, school in which enrolled, 
and University achievement of these subjects were obtained from 
the files of the Registrar of Indiana University. The percentile rat- 
ings made by the subjects on the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination, a test of aptitude for college work given 
to all students upon entering the University, were used as an indi- 
cation of their ability. These ratings were obtained from records in 
the Guidance Office. 


Home states of withdrawals—The home states of the withdrawing 
students were studied with the idea of learning whether or not distance 
from home was a factor in leaving school. These states are given 
in Table I. 


TABLE I. HOME STATES REPRESENTED BY THE 861 WITHDRAWING STUDENTS 


Number of Per cent of all 
Home state withdrawals withdrawals 
757 87.92 
Michigan 8 93 
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Of the 861 subjects, 757, or 88 per cent, were residents of Indiana, 
while nearly 8 per cent came from Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, or Ken- 
tucky, and only 4.30 per cent lived outside of Indiana or its bordering 
states. It is assumed, therefore, that distance from home was not 
an important factor in causing these subjects to leave school. 


Schools 2nd classes in which enrolled.—Four schools of the Uni- 
versity—Arts and Sciences, Business, Education, and Music—were 
represented by the subjects. The number of withdrawals in these 
schools followed very closely the same relationship as the total en- 
rollment in the different schools, that is, more than half the subjects 
and more than half the total enrollment were in the College of Arts 
and Sciences, approximately one third of each group were in the 
School of Business, about 9 per cent of each group were in the School 
of Education, and only 3 per cent of each group were in the School 
of Music. The number of students and of withdrawals,in each school 
and class is given in Table II. 


TABLE II. TOTAL ENROLLMENT AND NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WITHDRAWALS AT 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY IN 1939-40, BY SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 


Total | Number of Per cent of group 
Group enrollment withdrawals withdrawing 

Men Women | Total Men | Women | Total Men Women | Total 
SCHOOL 
i ys By ooo} 1,248 1,138 2,386 256 225 481 20.51 19.77 20.16 
School of Business ..| 1,309 291 1,600 213 | 66 279 16.27 22 68 17.44 
School of Education 286 275 561 43 34 77 15.03 12.36 13.73 
School of Music. .... 79 75 154 13 ll 24 16.46 14.67 15.58 
CLASS 
Freshman .,.....- 1,095 680 1,775 330 201 531 30.14 29.56 29.92 
Sophomore ....... TAT 421 1,168 137 90 227 18.34 21.38 19.43 
Gamba 2 cccccccvecces 596 358 954 55 38 93 9.23 10.61 9.75 
Geekee  caceccceses 484 320 804 6 4 10 1,24 1.25 1,24 
Botal cccccccccces 2,922 1,779 4,701 528 333 861 18.07 18.72 | 18.32 


Table II indicates that proportionately more students withdrew 
from the College of Arts and Sciences than from the other schools, 
and that the School of Education lost the fewest number in comparison 
with its enrollment of any of the schools during the year studied. 
However, even between these two there was not much difference, as 
only 20 per cent of those in the College of Arts and Sciences withdrew, 
while nearly 14 per cent of those in the School of Education left school. 

By far the largest percentage of the withdrawals (29.92 per 
cent) in any of the classes was found in the freshman class. A much 
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smaller percentage was found in each succeeding class until, in the 
senior group, only 1.2 per cent of the pupils withdrew from school. 
As many as 758 of the 861 withdrawals, or 88 per cent, were either 
freshmen or sophomores. It is probable that many of these students 
were of doubtful college calibre, either in ability or interest or both. 

There was very little difference between the percentage of with- 
drawals among men and the percentage among women in any of the 
schools or classes. The widest variation was found in the School of 
Business, where as many as 22.68 per cent of the women withdrew, 
while only 16.27 per cent of the men withdrew. In no other case was 
there a difference of more than about 3 per cent between the sexes. 


APTITUDE AND SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT OF SUBJECTS 


As has already been stated, the percentile ratings made by the 
subjects on the American Council on Education Psychological Exam- 
ination and the scholastic records of these students while at Indiana 
University were obtained from University records. 

The scholastic achievement rating was based on the credit points 
earned by the subjects while at the University. Credit points were 
based on the grades received, three credit points being given for 
every hour of A work, two for every hour of B, one for every hour 
of C, and none for work receiving a grade of D, while one credit point 
was deducted for every hour of work in which an F was received. 

The range and quartile aptitude ratings of the withdrawals, as 
well as the average number, of credit points earned, are given by 
school and class in Table III. According to this table, the group of 
withdrawals was definitely below average both in aptitude and 
achievement. 

In every case the quartile ratings in aptitude for the withdrawals 
fell below the norms, the difference being as much as 10.2 points at 
the median. When compared as to school in which enrolled, the sub- 
jects in the College of Arts and Sciences and the School of Business 
were similar in ability. Those in the School of Education and the 
School of Music were much lower, however. While this comparison 
brings out a seemingly wide difference in ability, it must be remem- 
bered that the number of subjects in these latter two schools was 
so small as to make the results not wholly reliable. 

When divided according to class, the freshmen were found to 
rank much lower on the aptitude examination than any of the other 
three classes in the group. The juniors were somewhat higher than 
the freshmen, and both the sophomores and the seniors were slightly 
above the norm at each quartile. Since 531 subjects, or nearly 62 
per cent of the group, were enrolled in the freshman class, the ratings 
for the withdrawals as a whole were lowered considerably by this group. 

In achievement the subjects fell even farther below average than 
they did in ability. In determining the average number of credit 
points made by the group, the subjects who withdrew before com- 
pleting one semester’s work were not included, since they received 
no final grades while enrolled in school. However, the 157 students 
who remained at the University throughout the semester but received 
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no credit points were included. It is doubtful whether the inclusion 
of those who dropped out of school during the first semester would 
have affected the average grade of the group to any great extent— 
certainly it would not have raised it. 

It is surprising to find that subjects in the College of Arts and 
Sciences and in the School of Business made fewer credit points per 
credit hour than did those in the other two schools, since their apti- 
tude ratings were considerably higher. However, even in the case 
of the School of Music, which made the highest scholastic average, 
the number of credit points per credit hour, .86, did not even approxi- 
mate the 1.35 made by the 1939-40 student body as a whole. Since 
none of the differences between the averages of the various schools 
were significant, it is assumed that the school in which the student 
was enrolled had no appreciable effect on withdrawal. 

When the subjects were divided by class, it was found that the 
freshmen made much the poorest grades of any class. Each succeeding 
class improved in average scholarship, but even the seniors, the highest 
group of all, fell .14 credit points below the average for all students. 
Here again, the large proportion of freshmen in the group lowered 
the total average considerably, all three of the other classes making 
averages above that for all withdrawals. The scholastic achievement 
of the classes increased with each successive class, the differences 
between the freshmen and juniors, the freshmen and seniors, and the 
sophomores and seniors being significant. Even in the case of fresh- 
men and sophomores the chances are 90 in 100 that the sophomores 
wil! excell the freshmen. 

It is interesting to note that the sophomores, while superior to 
the juniors and approximately equal to the seniors in aptitude as 
measured by the psychological examination, fell .26 credit points 
below the juniors and as many as .40 credit points below the seniors. 
It would seem, since there was a gradual increase in the quality of 
work as the subjects advanced from one class to the next, that the 
students who did the poorest work were the ones who dropped out 
of school each year. 

The most significant fact, however, that this part of the investi- 
gation shows is that, as a group, the withdrawals had a low aptitude 
rating and a poor scholastic record. In many cases this fact was 
undoubtedly the cause for withdrawal and it was probably a contrib- 
utory cause in many other cases. 


Comparison of men and women subjects.—On the aptitude test, 
the men made a slightly lower average percentile rating than the 
women. On the whole, however, they did not fall seriously below 
the median for the total group, as shown in Table IV. 

The men also made .25 credit points per credit hour fewer than 
the women. Since the difference between the two sexes in achieve- 
ment is much greater than that in aptitude, it is assumed that the 
men did not achieve as much in relation to their ability as did the 
women. As would be expected, however, both groups were far below 
the 1939-40 student body as a whole. 
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TABLE IV. PERCENTILE RATINGS AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CREDIT 
POINTS MADE BY MEN AND WOMEN SUBJECTS 


Number of Median aptitude Average number 
Group subjects percentile rating of credit points 
earned 
528 38.7 .64 
333 40.6 .89 
861 39.8 -75 


ANALYSIS OF REASONS GIVEN FOR 
WITHDRAWING FROM SCHOOL 


Three sources were used in attempting to determine the reasons 
why the subjects of this study withdrew from Indiana University 
before completing their courses. 

The first of these was the records of the Registrar’s Office. All 
students who withdraw from school are required to state their reasons 
for leaving before they receive an official withdrawal from the Uni- 
versity. Since the majority of withdrawals take place at the end of 
the semester, this source of information was of value in only those 
cases in which the student left school during the semester. Reasons 
were filed in this office for the withdrawal of 203 subjects, or only 
24 per cent of the withdrawals studied. 

A second source of information was reports from the principals 
of the high schools attended by the 757 subjects whose homes were 
in Indiana. Requests for this information were not sent to the high 
school principals of the 104 students who came from out-of-state schools. 

Of the 260 principals to whom such requests were sent, 143, or 
55 per cent, responded and stated why, in their judgment, the students 
withdrew. While a few principals from large schools responded, the 
majority were from small schools. This is probably because the 
principals in small communities have a better opportunity to know 
their graduates personally and to keep in touch with them after they 
have finished high school, and therefore they feel better able to fur- 
nish the information requested. From the 143 schools responding, 
reports were received on 291 students, or 34 per cent, of the subjects. 
Some of these, of course, duplicated reports received from the Reg- 
istrar’s Office. 

Tne third source of information concerning the true reasons for 
withdrawal of these subjects from Indiana University was responses 
to requests sent to the officials of chapter houses where some of these 
students were in residence while on the campus. Only 8 of the 21 
fraternities responded, while 13 of the 17 sororities replied. Reasons 
for the withdrawal of 143, or 16 per cent, of the subjects were re- 
ceived from this source. While these also contained a number of du- 
plications, some of the causes that could not be obtained from other 
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sources were included and the responses received were of considerable 
value. 

Responses received from the three sources gave data concerning 
637 subjects, but, when overlapping data were combined, there were 
actually only 517 separate individuals, or 60 per cent of the group,! 
for whom reasons for leaving school were obtained. It is assumed 
that the reasons given for these 517 subjects are more or less repre- 
sentative of those of the other 40 per cent of the group studied, 
although scholastic records indicate that low achievement was a more 
important factor amorg the subjects for whom reasons were not ob- 
tained. 

It was found that the reasons given by 60 per cent of the group 
could be classified under 15 main headings. Table V gives the number 
of times each reason for withdrawal was given by any of tle three 
sources of information used. 


It is interesting to note that there were more than four times 
as many women as men giving marriage as a reason, although there 
were far more men than women in the group studied. The only other 
reasons given by more women than men were “influence of friends 
and relatives” and “by request.” 

While students themselves would not be likely to list low achieve- 
ment as the cause for their withdrawal, high school principals and 
chapter house officials mentioned it frequently. An analysis of the 
scholastic records of these subjects indicated that more students left 
school because of low achievement than were reported as leaving for 
this cause. Records of credit points earned indicate that poor schol- 
arship may have been the predominant cause for withdrawal. 


Practically all subjects who listed ill health as the cause for 
withdrawal were members of the freshman class, this reason being 
given as the cause in only one instance above the sophomore year. 
That ill health was the true reason for the withdrawal of those who 
reported it seems fairly weil substantiated in most cases by sources 
other than the student himself. 

No other one reason for withdrawal made up more than 4 per 
cent of the 637 reasons given. Sixteen men left to join the military 
forces. As many as 14 men and 11 women dropped out of school 
because they were not interested in a college education, while lack 
of interest in the curriculum offered was given by six men and two 
women, 

Table V gives all 637 reasons for withdrawal since it was assumed 
that there was some justification for each of these reasons and that 
it was possible that withdrawal might result from a combination of 
causes. 

As many as 166 students, or more than one fourth of the group, 
did not drop their formal education at this point, but left Indiana 
University to enter some other school. 

Of those who left school permanently, 100 subjects did so because 


of financial difficulties. The high school principals listed financial 


7 Other investigators have also reported being able to obtain reasons for with- 
drawal from only about 60 per cent of the group. 
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difficulties much more frequently than did the students themselves, 
although quite a few students gave it as the cause at the time of 
their withdrawal. It can safely be said that this factor forms a 
major cause of withdrawal of students from the University. 

The next most common reason given was that of employment. 
When an opportunity to work presented itself, many students left 
school to take advantage of it. These, it may be assumed, were either 
students who felt it advisable for financial reasons to accept the op- 
portunity to work, or students who did not for one reason or another 
have as much interest’ in obtaining further education as they had in 
working. 

Only three reasons—transferring to another school, having finan- 
cial difficulties, and obtaining employment—constituted 57 per cent 
of all the reasons given for withdrawing from the University, and 
the next three most frequently reported reasons—marriage, low scho- 
lastic achievement, and poor health—constituted another 25 per cent 
of the group. 

It would seem, therefore, that personal problems were far more 
often the cause of withdrawal than were inadequacies of one kind 
or another in the University itself. While transfer from one school 
to another might come from a desire for training not offered at the 
institution attended or from difficulties encountered there, a recent 
study of students transferring from Indiana University indicates that 
these are not important causes of transfer. Low scholastic achieve- 
ment evidently came as a result of low aptitude. Lack of interest 
in college education and in the curriculum offered might have been 
partly due to the presentation of material at the University, but they 
might also result from low ability and achievement. Neither of these 
causes, however, made up a significant proportion of the causes listed. 
The other reasons given are definitely personal problems or reasons 
arising from influences outside the University. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In general the findings of this investigation can be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Almost 20 per cent of the students who enrolled in Indiana 
University in 1939-40 withdrew from school during or at the end of 
that school year. 

2. The homes of more than 95 per cent of the withdrawals were 
located in Indiana or bordering states, indicating that distance from 
home was not an important factor in withdrawal from school. 

3. There was little difference in the proportion of students with- 
drawing in the four schools studied. 

4. A much higher proportion of freshmen, 29.92 per cent, than 
of any other class withdrew from school. 

5. The percentage of students withdrawing in each class grew 
consistently smaller with each successive year in school, until only 
1.24 per cent of the seniors left school. 


6. The percentile ratings made by the subjects on the American 
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Council on Education Psychological Examination were far below those 
made by the 1939-40 student body as a whole. 

7. The subjects in the College of Arts and Sciences and the 
School of Business made higher aptitude ratings than those in the 
other two schools. 

8. The freshmen made much lower aptitude ratings than those 
in the other three classes. This was probably partly because of the 
fact that many of the lower ability students drop out of school during 
or at the end of their freshman year. 

9. The average number of credit points per credit hour earned 
by the subjects was far below that earned by all 1939-40 Indiana 
University students. 

10. Students in the School of ‘Music and the School of Education 
made a higher average number of credit points per credit hour than 
did those in the other two schools. : 

11. The average scholarship rating of the classes increased stead- 
ily from the freshman through the senior class. The average number 
of credit points per credit hour earned by freshmen was not much 
more than half that earned by seniors. 

12. About 60 per cent of the withdrawals were men and 40 per 
cent were women. 

13. There was little difference in the aptitude of the sexes. 

14. Women made an average of .25 credit points per credit hour 
more than did men. 

15. More than one fourth of the subjects left school intending 
to transfer to some other institution. 

16. A still larger number, 31 per cent, withdrew either because 
of financial difficulties or because they had an opportunity to enter 
employment. It is probable that less serious financial difficulties 
were the indirect reason for many of the latter group leaving school 
to enter employment. 

17. Other important causes of withdrawal were marriage, low 
scholastic achievement, and poor health. No other cause was listed 
by as many as 4 per cent of the subjects. 

As has been pointed out, it was extremely difficult to get the 
actual reasons for withdrawal. Low scholastic achievement, while 
listed by only about 9 per cent of the subjects, was probably a con- 
tributory cause of many of the other withdrawals, since the achieve- 
ment of the group was so far below that of the University as a whole. 
The aptitude ratings of these subjects, also, indicate that there is 
still need for improved student guidance in both secondary schools 
and colleges both as to the advisability of entering college and as to 
the courses to pursue in college. 


138. 
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